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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


During the absence of President C. H. Kraeling, the undersigned is 
taking his place as chairman of the Executive Committee of the Trustees. 
Dr. Kraeling left for the Near East January 23rd; 1953, and expects to 
»e back in May. At this Stage it is vitally important that he spend part 
if every year in the field, and the circumstance that he heads both the 
schools and the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago is 
xtremely fortunate for both institutions. 

Miss Kathleen Kenyon began her second campaign at Jericho in 
anuary, and her results so far this season are reported to be very good. 
“his is again a joint undertaking of the British and American Schools. 
Ve are very fortunate in having such an able archaeologist at the head of 
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this important excavation, and the members of the School in Jerusalem 
are equally fortunate in being able to learn archaeological methods from 
such a competent excavator. 

The tremendous importance of the recent finds in caves of the Dead 
Sea Valley becomes clearer every day. Successive numbers of the Revue 
Biblique (beginning with the January issue) will be largely devoted to 
publication of the finds in this region. It is expected that the preliminary 
report of the excavation of an Essene conventicle at Khirbet Qumran 
will appear in the January number, and that the finds in the Murabba‘at 
caves will be described and partly published in the Apr:] number. A 
volume containing the results of the excavation of the first Qumran cave 
by Harding and de Vaux (January, 1949) is ready for press; it contains 
especially the publication of many hundreds of fragments by Berthélemy 
and Milik, whose admirable papers on the Dead Sea Scrolls are already 
well known. A cave near Qumran, discovered by Bedu and further 
explored by Harding and de Vaux in September, 1952, yielded more 
important finds than even the first Qumran cave of 1947-1949, and dates 
apparently from the first century A.D. in the main. Among the finds 
are said to be fragments of most of the books of the Hebrew Bible, of 
such apocryphal originals as the Semitic Tobit (both Hebrew and 
Aramaic), of sectarian works, etec., etc. There are also persistent rumors 
that the original Semitic text of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
has been recovered, at least in part. From other caves come finds in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, and especially in Nabataean, our material for 
which is said to be more than doubled by the new manuscripts. A 
letter to the Jewish leader, Ben Koseba (Bar Cochba) is added to the 
two from him. A fragment of the Damascus Covenant has also turned 
up, confirming the view of many scholars that this important text was 
recovered in the early Middle Ages from a Dead Sea cave. 

Interest in the work of the Schools grows steadily in this country. 
Since Christmas two institutions have joined our Corporation: Fordham 
University and Shelton College, both in New York City; at least two 
other institutions are taking steps toward joining us. We urge other 
interested institutions or organizations to communicate with President 
Kraeling or the undersigned. Besides the direct advantages and oppor- 
tunities which accrue to member institutions, is the feeling of being part 
of a great intellectual and educational movement leading us back to 
the sources from which we all draw for present inspiration and future 
spiritual action. 

W. F. Avsricutr 
First Vice-President 


February, | 


P.S. Owing to an ill-timed attack of influenza, which cost me most of 
February, this number is nearly a month late, a delay for which I 
apoloyize to our readers. I wish to thank Mr. Manfred R. Lehmann for 
a geverous contribution to the cost of printing this number of the 
BULLETIN. 

This postscript ends on a note of sadness, since we must report the 
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death of Professor E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
on March Ist at the age of sixty-three, after an illness which had begun 
in the early summer of 1952. Well known for his distinguished contri- 
yutions to many branches of Palestinian archaeology, he attained wide 
‘eputation for his epoch-making work on ancient Jewish synagogues, on 
nscriptions from the end of the Second Jewish Commonwealth (first 
‘entury A. D.), and on the Dead Sea Scrolls purchased by the Hebrew 
‘niversity. His passing will be mourned by all who are interested in 
he recovery of ancient Palestine, and in particular by the undersigned, 
ho was proud to be associated with him as teacher, colleague, and 
iend. He was a student at the School in Jerusalem during the academic 
ear 1923-24, 
W. F. Avsricut 


Mareh, 1953 





DECEMBER MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Annual Christmas Meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
esearch was held at the Hotel Waldorf in New York on December 28, 1952, Louis 
|. Rabinowitz acting as host for the meeting and for the luncheon preceding it. 
he meeting was called to order by the President about 2:30 p.m. Present of the 
rustees: Messrs. Albright (First Vice-President), Bull, Glueck, Kraeling (Presi- 
nt), Pritchard, Rabinowitz, Reynolds, Scott, Sellers and Warrington (Treasurer) ; 
the Associate Trustees: Arbez, Detweiler, Muilenburg and Winnett; Speiser 
Second Vice-President) ; Cadbury (Secretary); Mrs. H. B. Walton (Business Man- 
ger); Filson and Gehman of the Evaluation Committee and by invitation Professor 
Villiam L. Reed, former Director of the Jerusalem School and Professor A. Goetze, 
director of the Baghdad School. 
The minutes of the meeting of March 15, 1952 were approved as recorded and dis- 
ributed in mimeographed form. The following Mail Votes taken in the interim 
ince the last meeting were ratified: 


Voted to admit the Church Divinity School of the Pacific to membership in 
the Corporation; to authorize the expenditure of $1,000 for the purchase of 
archaeological and household equipment for the Jerusalem School from the 
effects of the Princeton Archaeological Expedition to Antioch; to admit the 
Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania to membership in the Corporation; to admit the Northwestern 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, Minnesota to membership in the 
Corporation: to make a supplementary grant of $750 for the construction of 
an expedition house at Dhiban: to provide $250 for the preparation of addi- 
tional drawings for Professor Kelso’s report on the excavation of Herodian 
Jericho. 


The President submitted his report as published in BULLETIN 128 (December, 
952), pp- 1-3. 

The application of Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, Canada, for 
iembership in the Corporation was accepted, to be effective July 1, 1953. 
Appreciation was expressed for monetary gifts to the work of the Schools by 
-rofessor Kenneth C. Clark, Mr. H. D. Hart, and Mr. C. T. Hodge. 

Professor Detweiler reported on discussions held with the representatives of the 
‘ord Foundation’s Board for Overseas Training and Research as _ to fellowship 
wards for persons wishing to study at the Jerusalem School. 

Mr. Warrington presented the annual report of the Assistant Treasurer for the 
iseal year ending June 30, 1952 and the report of the auditors. Mr. Warrington 
lso reported on the efforts of the Finance Committee to adhere to the principle of 
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not permitting common stocks to exceed the figure of 40% of investments, as adopted 
by the Trustees. In this connection it was voted that the limitation of our invest- 
ments in common stocks to 40% may be interpreted to apply either to the book value 
or the market value of the stocks held, at the discretion of the Finance Committee. 
The President indicated that expenditures during the present fiscal year would be 
substantially below the budget adopted. 

Professor Albright reported for the Committee on Publications. A vote of thanks 
to this Committee was unanimously passed. 

The Nominating Committee presented the following slate of officers: 


President: Cart H. KRAELING Associate Trustee (for two years, 
First Vice-President: 1953-54): 
WitttamM F, ALBRIGHT Prof. W1LttIAM L. REED 
Second Vice-President: Member of the Executive Committee 
Erpuraim A. SPEISER (for three years, 1953-55 
Secretal HeNrRY J. CADBURY GEORGE G, CAMERON 
Treasure JouN W. WARRINGTON Business Manager: 
Assistant Treasurer: THE PROVIDENT GLADYS R. WALTON 
Trust Co., PHILADELPHIA Counsel: PEPPER, BODINE, STOKES 


and HAMILTON 


It was vote that they be elected to office. 


Professor Detweiler, Chairman of the Jerusalem School Committee, presented the 


reports of Professor William L. Reed and Dr. A. Douglas Tushingham, as past and 
present Directors of the School at Jerusalem, and commented favorably upon the 
work being done there under the leadership of the men appointed. For the year 
1953-84 the following were nominated by the Committee as members of the Jerusalem 
School stafl n accordance with subsequent. revision) : 

Director: A. H. DETWEILER Fellow in Jordan: 


Resident Director: OLEG GRABAR 
JAMES MUILENBURG Fellow in Israel: 


Annual Professor: HELENE J. KANTOR 


FRANK M. Cross, JR. 


It was voted that the nominees be appointed. 


On recommendation of the Jerusalem School Committee it was further voted to 
reappoint R Robert North, S.J. of the Pontifical Institute of Rome as Honorary 
Fellow of the Jerusalem School for 1952-53. 

Mr.. Warrington reported that, having examined the situation about retirement 


allowances ervice personne] at the Jerusalem School, he recommended that the 


Trustees take n action in the matter but assess their moral responsibility to 
provide for the persons in question as occasion arises. This was the sense of the 
meeting. Mr. Detweiler was authorized to convey to the service personnel at 


eneral assurance that faithful service over long periods of time would 
upon termination of service lead to provision for mustering out pay in accordance 
with local custom. In this connection it was voted that $1,000.00 be removed from 
the reserve funds for a Prudential Reserve, with $100 to be added each year from 
current income, the Reserve to be used to provide severance pay or retiring allow 
ances for overseas service personnel and that the Assistant Treasurer be requested 


Jerusalem the @ 


to act on this after the close of the current fiscal year. 

The President presented a recent communication from Mr. G. Lankester Hardine. 
of the Directorate of Antiquities in Jordan, about recent scroll discoveries in the 
Dead Sea area, and about the need for the assistance of philologians in the handling 
of the new material. Concrete proposals were made for coéperation in this im 
portant: task. : " . ‘ 

In the absence of John Wilson, Professor Goetze as Acting Chairman of the 
Baghdad School Committee reported conversations held at Chicago concerning the 
possibility of joint excavations with the Oriental Institute at Nippur. The following 
accepted as submitted in his report: 
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1, That the plan for participation of the Baghdad School in joint excavations 
with the Oriental Institute in Nippur during the year 1953-54 be approved 
and that the sum of $15,000.00 as the School’s share of the expenses be pro- 
vided for in the budget for 1953-54, the sum to be derived from Nies income 
and Nies reserve. 

That Professor Thorkild Jacobsen of the University of Chicago be appointed 
Annual Professor of the School for 1953-54 to represent the School at the 
joint expedition, his expenses being provided for in the budget of the ex- 


bo 


pedition. 

3. That a Fellow to be nominated later be appointed to accompany Dr. Jacobsen, 
his expenses likewise provided for in the budget of the expedition. 

4, That the sum of $500.00 be provided for in the budget as the School’s share 
in the expenses of the expedition in the off year 1954-55 when no field opera- 
tions take place, but the expedition’s headquarters in Iraq must be maintained. 

5. That a sum up to $200.00 be provided for in the budget for 1953-54 to enable 
the Annual Professor to stay over in Europe on his way to Iraq to collate and 
to copy important texts: the sum is to be accounted for and any surplus to 
be returned to the Schools. 

6. That a sum up to $500.00 be provided for in the budget for 1953-54 to enable 
the Annual Professor and the Fellow to make a survey of mounds in southern 
Iraq to supplement Professor Jacobsen’s survey of the Diyala region; the 
sum is to be accounted for and any surplus to be returned to the Schools. 

7. That the sum of $500.00 be provided for in the budget of 1953-54 toward 

publication in JCS of the Billa texts excavated by the Baghdad School in 

1936-38. 


The thanks of the Trustees was extended by vote to their fellow-trustee, Louis M. 
tabinowitz, for the generous hospitality that he had provided for the meeting. 
The date of the next meeting was left for decision by the Executive Committee. 


The meeting was adjourned at approximately 5:15 p.m. 


HeNry J. Capsury, Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research was held at Union Theological Seminary on December 29, 1952 at 11:00 
a.m. The roll was called, showing the attendance in person or by proxy of a sub- 
stantial majority of the eighty-odd corporate members. The minutes of the last 
annual meeting were approved as circulated. Reports of the Treasurer, of the Presi- 
dent, of the Directors of the American Schools at Jerusalem and at Baghdad were 
presented and circulated in mimeographed form. It was noted that these reports be 
ratified and approved. On behalf of the Evaluation Committee Floyd V. Filson 
reported on the meeting yesterday of the Trustees. On behalf of the Nominating 
Committee Professor C. A. Simpson presented the following names, and it was voted 
that the secretary cast an affirmative ballot for all of them: 

William F. Albright, Donald Scott, Bayard Dodge and Louis M. Rabinowitz, 
lrustees for the term 1953-1955; Robert C. Dentan, Floyd V. Filson, Associate 
Trustees for 1953-54; H. Ingholt, Member of the Evaluation Committee for 1953-55. 


Ways and means of further service of the Schools to the member institutions were 
discussed. 
The meeting was adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 
Henry J. Capsury, Secretary 
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MEETING OF THE ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF THE SCHOOLS 


On Tuesday, December 30th, 1952, the Alumni and Friends of the Schools had 
their annual luncheon meeting again in the Students’ Lounge of the Jewish Theo 
logical Seminary in New York, with Miss Lucetta Mowry, president of the associa- 
tion, in the chair. On adoption of the report of the nominating committee, Dr. 
William H. Morton became president for the next year and Dr. Edward P. Blair 
vice-president, with the present secretary continuing in office. Several of those 
present were called on and spoke briefly about the Jerusalem School. Dr. Morton 
testified to the stimulation all received from President Kraeling’s enthusiasm. 
Professor William L. Reed, last year’s Director, brought greetings from Mrs. Reed 
and the employees. Dr. Emmett W. Hamrick and others spoke of the School with 
affection. The chairman expressed regret that several of those regularly present 
at the luncheon could not attend this year. (The attendance was good, although it 
was necessary to have the luncheon on a different day from that of the meeting of 
the corporatior And she thanked both the trustees and Mrs. H. B. Walton on 
behalf of all for their services to the Schools. President Carl H. Kraeline then 
greeted various distinguished persons present and told of his recent visit to the 
Near East. He closed his remarks with an expression of good wishes to Professor 
and Mrs. James Muilenburg for their coming year in Jerusalem. The meeting closed 
with thanks to the Jewish Theological Seminary for the use of its pacilities 


FRANK Norru, Secretary 
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American University f Beirut, Dr. Robert 8. Dropsie College, President A. A. Neuma 
Hardy Duke University, Prof. William F. Stinespring 

Andover Newton The gical School, Prof. Russell Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, Prot. A. M 
C. Tuck Friend, Jr 

Archaeological Ir tute of America, Prof. Frank Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary Prof 
). Brown Edward R. Dalglish 

Augustana Tl g Seminary, Prof. Carl A. Episcopal Theological School, Prof. Charles A 
Anderson suck, Jr. 
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Bangor Theologi Seminary, President Harry Fordham University, Rev. Roger T. O’Callaghar 
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New Brunswick Theological Seminary, Prof. H. Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Prof. 
_ &B. acLean RY ; E. Leslie Carlson . 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Syracuse University, Prof. Dwight M. Beck 
Prof. William H. Cooper Texas Chri Uni c F Willi 
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neeton Theological Sem uary, Prof. Henry §. 
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Tniversity of Chicago, Prof. Raymond A. Bow- 


neeton University, Prof. Philip K. Hitti University of Cincinnati, Prof. W. T. Semple 
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3ecause of the rapidly increasing expense of printing and the swelling volume of material being 
uught to light by the excavations and researches of the Schools, we shall have to omit the 


2ch, now numbering over 700. 
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A SEAL CYLINDER WITH AN EARLY ALPHABETIC INSCRIPTION 
ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Recently a seal cylinder has come to my knowledge which bears an 
arly alphabetic inscription and therefore deserves immediate publica- 
tion. It is the property of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Grossman of St. Louis 
who acquired it in London in 1952. They have graciously consented to 
my publishing it here and I wish to repeat here publicly my thanks for 
their generosity. 





Fig. 1. Early alphabetical seal, property of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Grossman, 7549 Parkdale Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


The material of the cylinder is steatite. Its height varies from 27 to 
25 mm and its diameter is 14mm. In one place the lower end is slightly 
damaged. It seems possible that an older piece, broken in two, was 
utilized for a second time after the older engraving had been carefully 
ground off. The upper edge was uneven and the lower edge already 
damaged when scene and inscription were engraved. 

The style of the pictured scene is “ peripheral.” ! The four figures it 
contains have little body and are almost linear. The scene is a late 
descendant of the “ introduction scene.” ? On a throne a person is seated 
who wears a cap on which vertical grooves are indicated by parallel 
engraved lines (a feature often found in Cappadocia, and—beginning 
with the Isin-Larsa period—in Mesopotamia proper). In front of this 
person another person is standing who raises one hand high and holds a 


1See H.-Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, 224 ff. 

°Cf. W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, 108 ff. 

* Cappadocia: E. Porada, Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals I, Text, p. 110; 
Isin-Larsa: E. Porada, l.c., p. 37. It is still quite common on Old Babylonian seals. 
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scimitar (?) in the other lowered one; * he does not wear a cap, possibly 
a helmet. Behind come two more persons, both of them walking, the 
first with, the second without cap. The first holds one hand to his hip 
while the other is stretched slightly forward, the second has a dagger (?) 
in one hand while the other swings free behind his back. Despite the 
abbreviated representation the movement of all persons is indicated with 
considerable skill. 

The “introduction scene” went through its prime during the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, is quite common in early Old Babylonian seals, but lives 
m in peripheral areas, e. g., in Nuzu*® and in Syria,® until after the middle 
if the 2nd millennium. 

The closest stylistic parallels to our cylinder which I can find are 
ifforded by certain Palestinian pieces which may be enumerated here. 


M 33.1700 ‘Ajjal “ Governor's steatite Petrie, Ancient Gaza III, p. 5= 
Tomb ” Iraq XI, pl. 4, No. 28 

M J.470 unknown steatite Iraq XI, pl. 27, No. 192. 

™M ? ‘Ajjul . Petrie, Ancient Gaza IV, pl. 12, 
No. J. Nougayrol, Cyl. Pal., 
pl. 9, TA 24 

PM ? ‘Ajjul ? patie, Re “Ox - 12, hem rp 
Nougayrol, I. ¢., pl. $ 23. 


rhe first mentioned seal must come from the 14/13th century.’ 

It is not by accident that the stylistic parallels to our seal all come 
from Palestine. Its Palestinian provenience is proved by the two-line 
inscription which accompa! lies the scene running at a right angle to it. 
Che well-executed inscription is the feature that makes the piece impor- 
tant, since it is quite archaic and must have been engraved in a period 
from which we have very little written material. 

The inscription (Fig. 1) poses three main questions: (1) In what 
direction does it run?; (2) How are the eight symbols it offers to be 
read?; (3) What is their meaning? 

As to point (1) the observation is decisive that there is a vertical line 
at the bottom end of the right line and an identical line at the top-end 
of the left line. These lines are best understood when it is assumed that 
they mark the beginning and the end of the inscription, which then runs 
in the same way as a cuneiform inscription on an Old or Middle Baby- 
lonian seal would run, with the one difference that our inscription would 
have to be read (as Phenician and Hebrew inscriptions do) from right 
to left. 

The second point must be approached by the comparative method. 
The signs of our seal must be identified with those found in other speci- 
mens of Palestinian script. This is done in the following table: 


‘His posture is reminiscent of that of “Resheph” as depicted in sculptures, 
statuettes and reliefs. However, the lifted hand seems not to hold here any weapon. 

5E.g., E. Porada, AASOR 24 (1947), 613, 663. 

°K. g., E. Porada, Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals I Nos. 1028, 1035. 
Albright, AJSL 55 (1938), 358. 
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Col. 1: Gezer: W. 


135 ff.; Albright, BASOR 63 (1936), 10 f.; BASOR 116 (1949), 12 ff.; G. R. 
Driver, Semitic Writing p. 93, Pl. 34, No. 2. 
Col. 5: J. L. Starkey, PEF Quart. State. 66 (1934), 172 f.: J. Obermann, JAOS 


Comparative table of Northwest Semitic alphabets. 


R. Taylor, JPOS 10 (1930), Pl. 1; BASOR 41 (1931), 27f.:; 
BASOR 58 (1935), 28f.: G. R. Driver, Semitic Writing, Fig. 41, 


p. 198.—Shechem: F. M. Th. Bébhl, ZDPV 61 (1938), 1 ff.; J. Obermann, 


1938), 238 ff.; G. R. Driver, Semitic Writing, Fig. 42, p. 198 
J. L. Starkey, PEF Quart. State. 69 (1937), 239f., Pl. 8; J 


Obermann, JAOS 58, Sppl. (1938), 25 ff.: G. R. Driver, Semitic Writing, 
Fig. 43, p. 198, pl. 39. 


recent treatment (with full bibliography) is that of W. F. 
BASOR 110 (1948) 6ff.; see particularly his lists of signs in 


Col. 4: M. Dunand, Mélanges Maspero I (1935), 567 ff.; Byblia Grammata (1945), 


(1938), 8 ff.; Th. H. Gaster in Tufnell, Inge and Harding, Lachish 
, 49ff.; G. R. Driver, Semitic Writing, Figs. 48 f., pp. 198 f.. 


The reading which I propose, then is: ‘/prqs / wgbl. 

It should be remarked that some of the signs—in particular the s— 
exhibit a relationship to South Semitic. This justifies interpreting th« 
first letter as p rather than ‘ 

As for chronology it can be seen from the table that our inscription 
occupies a position between the Sinai inscriptions (ca. 1560 according t 
Flinders Petrie and Albright *) and the so-called “ enigmatic” inscrip- 
tion from Byblos (13th century or a little later, according to Albright). 
The date of our seal, then, would be somewhere around 1400, which 
seems to agree with the design of the seal. 

When it comes to the third point, the interpretation of the inscription, 


them by A. Gardiner, JEA 3 (1916) 1 ff. was considerably higher 
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it is advisable to exercise every possible restraint and caution. The fact 
should be remembered that no two scholars agree on the interpretation 
of the contemporaneous documents. 

Seal inscriptions may be of a threefold nature. Either they contain 
the name of the owner of the seal together with his profession and lineage 
(this is the most frequent type), or the name of a god or gods, or 
finally a wish or prayer (this becomes quite common on Mesopotamian 
seals of the Kassite period contemporary with the time of our seal). In 
our case the first possibility seems to be precluded. To be true, on first 
sight one might think that in line 2 the name of Gebal/Gubla (Byblos) 
is contained. However, the clear w- that precedes, tieing gbl to qs, renders 
the interpretation gs w-gbl, i.e. qasd® wa-ga/ubila,'’® * border and terri- 
tory’ more likely. The inscription, then, must contain a wish for the 
prosperity of the owner’s, or his suzerain’s, territory. Grammatically this 
neans that pr—thus then better than ‘r—should contain an imperative. 
One thinks immediately of pry “ flourish.” '' From the Hebrew point of 
view the hitch is that there exists in our sources only a hiftl and no pi‘ ‘el 
in the required transitive sense. To obtain one—with the meaning “ make 
flourish, make prosperous "—one has to resort to a free creation: *parri 
sgl. or *parra pl.“ make (ye) prosperous!”. This interpretation—* make 
(ve) prosperous border and territory! “—is here proposed with all due 
reserve. 


LIGATURES WITH WAW AND YODH IN THE DEAD SEA 
ISAIAH SCROLL 


Dewey M. BrEEGLE 


In the article “ Proper Names in the New Isaiah Scroll,” which 
appeared in BuLiLetin, No. 123, pp. 26-30, I presented evidence which 
warranted the conclusion that “ when clear waw appears in DSIa one 
may be assured that the scribe intended waw and not yodh. The reverse 
is also true.” However, I failed to give data supporting this observation 
in the case of ligatures. Although the criteria vary with the consonant 
in question, a further inductive study has shown that even in ligatures 
the scribe of DSla is generally careful to distinguish between waw and 
yodh. 

The results of this study in part support Dr. Burrows, and in part 
differ with his views. In his article “* Waw and Yodh in the Isaiah Dead 
Sea Scroll (DSIa) ,” Butietix, No. 124, pp. 18-20, he takes exception to 
a statement by P. A. H. de Boer (Vetus Testamentum I, p. 68) and 


*Nom. *qasayu, ace. *qasaya>qas?, qast: compare *sadayu>Uegar. sd, Phen. 8d, 
\marna Can. sa-te-e, Hebrew sd0@. For the association of the corresponding femi- 
line with gb/, note Karatepe I, 21, b-qst gbly “ (with) in the border of my territory ” 
ind Num. 20: 16, qsh gbwl-k and Num. 32: 36, qsh h-gbwl. 

19 *Gabilu or gubailu; note gubulim plur. in the Poenulus of Piautus (938). 

‘‘And in particular of the famous pori fi-ropi “be fruitful and multiply” of 
ren, 1: 22, 28. 
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concludes that “it is by no means true that ‘ligatures with yodh are 
unusual.” Dr. Burrows is absolutely correct, as our evidence shows. 

In the final paragraph of his article, just above the statement noted 
above, Dr. Burrows concludes, “ It is not always possible to distinguish 
waw and yodh. Marginal or ambiguous forms appear, and often, especi- 
ally in ligatures, one cannot tell which letter was intended.” It is very 
true that it is not always possible to distinguish the two letters, and that 
there are marginal or ambiguous forms. The point of disagreement is 
that “often, especially in ligatures, one cannot tell which letter was 
intended.” This writer is convinced that once the distinguishing criteria 
are observed, the scribe of DSIa proves himself to be as accurate in 
distinguishing between waw and yodh in ligatures as he does elsewhere. 
Before presenting the evidence of the study it will clarify the problem 
if some of these criteria are noted. 

In DSIa a good yodh is similar to an English caret swung slightly to 
the left and suspended from the line (ruled on the skin) from which all 
the letters are hung. Many of the letters indicate that the scribe used 
two strokes in making the yodh. These are almost equal in length and 
come together at a true geometric angle varying from about 75 to 90 
degrees. On the other hand, a good waw appears to have been written 
most of the time with one stroke of the pen. The projection or stroke 
to the left is shorter than that of the yodh, whereas the right stroke is two 
to three times as long. Although these two unequal strokes sometimes 
meet at a true geometric angle, the majority of cases have a slight curve 
at the point of intersection. Quite often the long right stroke has a 
slight curvature instead of being a straight line. Thus, in trying to 
determine whether any particular letter (not in ligature) is a waw or 
yodh one must keep in mind (1) the comparison of the length of the 
two strokes; (2) the type of juncture of the strokes, and (3) the type 
of downward stroke to the right. When an ambiguous form occurs the 
only sound procedure is to analyze it carefully by means of these criteria. 

When ligatures are involved other factors present themselves. In the 
case of a medial mem, the stroke from the left and middle to the upper 
center or right is ideally suited for ligature with a yodh, and such is the 
case in many instances. However, this stroke to the left on the mem 
could seemingly be lowered like a pump handle, with the result that 
mem, in a number of cases, is also found in ligature with a normal waw. 
There are also times when the waw in ligature is raised some, but in 
almost every case, the proportions between the left and right strokes 
indicate a clear waw. Thus, ligatures with mem involve little change 
and the normal criteria can be used to distinguish the letters. 

However, when we come to beth and nun new criteria must be noted. 
Owing to the writing of the two letters, the point of juncture of the 
ligature is to the left and at the bottom of the letters. Thus yodh 
in ligature with these letters must have its right stroke lengthened, 
thereby giving it the appearance of waw. Even in such cases, juncture 
of the two strokes (whether a true angle or not), and the right stroke 
(whether it is curved or not) can often decide the case. However, even 
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in cases where the strokes meet in a true geometric angle and the right 
stroke is straight to the point of ligature, there is one criterion which 
is almost always distinctive: the length of the left stroke. If it is long 
the letter in ligature is a yodh, and if it is short then the letter is a waw. 
When referring to long or short strokes it must be borne in mind that 
this is a relative matter, and one cannot assign any certain fixed measure 
of length to either letter. There are cases in which a waw will have a left 
stroke as long as that of a yodh in another column, but a study of the 
immediate context will reveal a yodh with a correspondingly longer left 
stroke. 

It would not be unreasonable for the reader to think that the writer 
has let this observation color the results of the study. It seems that the 
acid test (aside from the data to be presented) is to determine whether 
or not the scribe is careful to distinguish between ligatures with waw 
and yodh when they occur in immediate context. Such is the case, and it 
was this observation which led the author to further study of the 
problem. There are a number of examples, but suffice it here to present 
SIX! 


1. 30:9 bdnim 16’ *abi nun-yodh and beth-waw ligatures 
2. 30:11 mippdnéni nun-yodh and nun-waw ligatures 
3. 30:21 ta(y)@mini mem-yodh and nun-waw ligatures 


4. 43:10 l*pdnay 16’ nésar nun-yodh and nun-waw ligatures 
5. 53:3 pdnimmimmenni nun-yodh and nun-waw ligatures 
6. 60:10 uwbani bené nun-waw and nun-yodh ligatures 


Ligatures of the nun-yodh variety were studied by examining the 
various forms of pdnim, bdnim and “ni. There are about 84 occurrences 
of pdnim in its various forms. Of this number, 40 times the yodh is not 
in ligature. At this point it needs to be observed that in a number of 
cases there seems to be an accidental juxtaposition of the two letters 
(in which they actually touch) but a true ligature is not intended by the 
scribe. The basis for ths observation is the lightness and thinness of 
the pen stroke at the point of ligature or touching in such cases. Thus 
in fairness to Drs. Burrows and de Boer an honest attempt has been 
made to classify as ligatures only those combinations which are very 
clear. In the case of pdnim there seem to be about 10 cases of juxta- 
position with about 34 clear ligatures. Using this minimal figure of 34 
it can be seen that yodh is used in ligature about 40% of the time. 
Other words indicate a much higher percentage and the average is 
probably nearer 50% for the whole book, so Dr. Burrows was correct in 
taking exception to de Boer. But more important to the thesis of this 
article is the fact that out of the 34 ligatures only one (25:7) has a 
short left stroke on the yodh. There seems to be faint evidence of a 
longer stroke, but it could very well be the dark pores of the skin which 
produce the effect. An infrared photograph could probably clear up the 
matter. Allowing for lapsus calami, the evidence still favors the scribe. 
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There are 45 various occurrences of bdnim (49:17 reads bénayik). 
Nine times yodh is not in ligature, 9 are juxtaposed, and 27 are in 
ligature. All of them have the long left stroke. “ni in its various forms 
(including mimmenni) occurs 75 times. In 25 cases yodh is not in 
ligature, 13 seem to be juxtaposed, and 37 are in true ligature with one 
exception (63:1) where the left stroke is very short for yodh. Although 
not all the forms were analyzed, a sampling of the various occurrences 
of ‘éndyim indicated similar results. 

Under the heading of mem-yodh ligatures we have mayim with 53 


occurrences. Twenty-six are non-ligatures, 7 are juxtaposed, and 20 are 
ligatures with long left strokes, there being no exceptions. The word 


yadh with the particle min occurs 13 times. Six are not in ligature, and 
7 are with each one having long left strokes. ‘ammi? occurs 25 times: 
9 non-ligatures, 2 juxtaposed, and 14 true ligatures. Of this latter group 
only one (10:24) appears to be a waw. ‘ammim, karmi, k°rdmim, and 
mi tell the same story. 

A sampling of beth-yodh, and lamedh-yodh ligatures, and combinations 
of ‘ayin, yodh and gimel, yodh (whether these are true ligatures is 
difficult to determine) failed to disclose any evidence which would alter 
the definite trend as noted above. 

A good example of a ligature with waw is ’dnéki which is always 
written plene in DSIa. Out of 24 cases, 9 are non-ligature, 2 juxtaposed, 
and 13 ligatures. The only exception is 66:18, which seems to have a 
very long left stroke for a waw, but the letter has been retraced, and it 
may not be accurate. 

Mem-waw ligatures occurred 2 times out of the 3 uses of kéméni with 
the other form being a non-ligature. ‘ammo forms occur 15 times: 6 
non-ligatures, 6 juxtaposed with the right stroke of the waw extending 
below the handle of the mem, and only 3 good ligatures. However, 
each of the three is a good waw. 

Beth-waw combinations of libbé, and l*bab6é occur 7 times: 2 not in 
ligature, 1 juxtaposed, and 4 ligatures, one (57:17) of which has a long 
stroke like a yodh. *adbé6th occurs in 5 various forms and in each case a 
clear waw is in ligature. 

Many other words might be studied, but the results would be similar. 
The facts compel us to conclude that the scribe of DSIa, as a general 
rule, distinguishes clearly between yodh and waw whether the letters 
are in ligature or not. There are exceptions, but this rule will be an aid 
in determining the proper reading in many disputed forms. 
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ABRAHAM’S PURCHASE OF MACHPELAH AND HITTITE LAW 


MANFrRED R. LEHMANN 


Genesis 23 has not received the necessary attention from the point of 
view of understanding the underlying Hittite legal problems with which 
Abraham was concerned.' The reason for this may be found partly in 
the fact that critical studies of the chapter have felt that the term Bné 
Heth of the text does not refer to ethnic Hittites, but is “a general 
designation of the pre-Israelite inhabitants ... (while) the historic con- 
nexion between the northern Hittites and the natives of Hebron remains 
problematic.” ? 

The conventional analyses * of Abraham’s negotiations emphasize the 
cunning of Ephron in shrewdly wresting a huge price from Abraham by 
pretending false generosity. According to this interpretation, the “ trad- 
ing’ centered around the price only, in the following sequence: Abraham 
as a sojourner had to ask the entire town council for permission to 
acquire permanent tenure of property suitable for a burial site (v. 4). 
The request was at first rejected, or at least circumvented, as the first 
reply (v.5) merely offered the use of some property, perhaps under lease, 
without permanent title. When Abraham renewed his request for out- 
right purchase of a cave owned by Ephron, the latter—capitalizing upon 
Abraham’s anxiety to secure permanent title by purchase only—pre- 
tended to offer it as a free gift (v. 11), perhaps to entice Abraham into 
making a lucrative offer. In fact, Abraham did repeat an offer of money 
payment (v. 13), which could leave no doubt that he would pay almost 
any price. At this point, Ephron skilfully mentioned the price of 400 
shekels (v. 15), which Abraham was forced to accept without further 
bargaining and which was promptly weighed out to the vendor. 

The foregoing interpretation rests on the presumption that the root 
NTN in v. 11 stands for “ giving a gift,” even though the same root in 
v. 13 must stand for “ pay.” 4 

If, however, we study the Hittite laws involved in this transaction, we 
discover a wholly different controversy between the two men. 

The Hittite Code,’ found at Boghazkéy in Asia Minor among the 
ruins of Hattusas (which was destroyed about 1200 B.C. E., but flour- 


‘The following treatments have attempted to integrate the Machpelah transaction 
into the legal background of the patriarchal period, without, however, paying atten- 
tion to the Hittite aspects: A. Gulack, Yesédé ham-Mishpat ha-‘Ivri, Jerusalem 
(1923); E. Z. Melammed, “The Purchase of the Cave of Machpelah,” Tarbiz, 
Jerusalem (1942), Vol. XIV, No. 1: P. Korngriin, Huqqé ham-Mizrah haq-Qadmén, 
Tel Aviv (1944). 

2 International Critical Commentary (J. Skinner), Vol. I, New York (1910). 

®K.o., Cambridge Bible, Vol. 1, Cambridge (1914). 

‘Thus the Book of Jubilees, 19: 5 and Midrash hag-Gadol; however, the Targumim 
Yonathan ben Uzziel and Onkelos render the root throughout as yehab and LXX 
didémi, both words denoting literally ‘“ give.” 

° The principal translations and treatments are listed in J. B. Pritchard, Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts, Princeton (1950), p. 188. The following quotations are from 
A. Goetze’s translation, op. cit. 
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ished as the capital of the Hittite Empire from 1800 to 1200 B.C. E.), 
contains some 200 known paragraphs, of wh'ch paragraphs 45, 47, 48 and 
169 contain real estate laws. Paragraphs 46-47 concern an individual’s 
obligation to the king to perform the i/ku or feudal services arising from 
land ownership. The following passages are highly significant for our 
study: 

46: If in a village anyone holds fields under socage as inheritance—if the fields 
have all been given to him, he shall render the services; if the fields have been 








given to him only to a small part, he shall not render the services, they shall render 
them from his father’s house... . 

47 (later version): ... If anyone buys all the fields of a craftsman, they shall 
ask the king, and he shall render those services which the king orders. If there 
remain fields in the hands of the man from whom he buys, he shall not render the 


services. .. 


The Hittite Code thus ruled that the obligation to perform the i/u 
service was conferred upon the buyer only when all of the seller’s 
property passed into the possession of the new owner. These laws applied 
to inheritance and purchase alike. 

The statutes mentioned find complete application in Genesis 23. On 
closer examination of the Biblical account an often overlooked aspect 
emerges: In Abraham’s second request he explicitly asked for only “ his 
ave of Machpelah which is at the edge of his field” (v. 9).° It is here 
suggested that Abraham, mindful of the heavy consequences of acquiring 
an entire field, requested only that part of Ephron’s property for which 
he had actual use. The purchase of part of a field did not subject the 
buyer to any obligations of service to the king. (Evidently all of 
Ephron’s holdings were here involved; paragraph 47 of the Hittite Code 
is therefore fully applicable.) Ephron, on the other hand, saw a chance 
of ridding himself entirely of the idlku service, and therefore promptly 
replied (v. 11): “I sell you the field, and I sell you the cave which is 
in it.’ (Thus the root NTN means “sell” or “ pay” consistently 
throughout the chapter, and never “ give as a gift.”) He refused to 
divide his property and gave Abraham the alternative of purchasing the 
entire field or no part of it at all, so that Abraham would become the 
feudatory for the entire field with a complete purchase. Abraham’s 
answer in v. 13—an almost desperate accession to Ephron’s ulttmatum— 
could be translated freely, “ If you would only listen! (However,) I will 
pay the price for the (entire) field, take it from me. ae 

In the light of this legal interpretation, the argument of the two men 
thus did not revolve around an attempt to extract an excessive price, nor 
did Ephron ever make a false tender of a free gift to entice Abraham. 
It rather concerned the question of who would render the services due 


®* The discrepancy between Abraham’s request and Ephron’s offer was pointed out 
by the mediaeval Jewish commentators R. Samuel ben Meir and Nahmanides; cf. 


also Cambridge Bible. 

* As co whether a price of 400 shekels was truly exorbitant cannot be answered 
here. ‘eal estate prices were strictly regulated by par. 183 in the Hittite Code 
and varied from one to three shekels per acre. In the light of par. 47, Ephron may 
finally have included all his fields of inheritance in the sale, and we can therefore 
not judge the size of the acreage involved. 
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the king as a result of principal ownership of the land. The reasons for 
Abraham’s unwillingness to assume the ilku obligation can only be con- 
jectured, since we do not know exactly what the service was. The 
religious trappings connected with it, as reflected in paragraphs 47 (early 
version) and 169, as well as the well-attested Hittite cultic ceremonial in 
connection with the dedication of fields,s may have been important 
factors. Nevertheless, the biblical account shows that the passing of title 
was consummated in a strictly commercial manner, free of these trap- 
pings. Ownership was evidently transferred by payment of the purchase 
money (vv. 16-18). The comparable technical terms from cuneiform 
contracts of this period are kaspam gamram (=the entire purchase 
money was paid) in Old Babylonian contracts,’ and kidm iqtabi sa pi 
tuppi kaspa ... ilqimi (= the money specified in the tablet ... I have 
received) in Nuzi tablets.'° In such business accounts the tablets were 
merely executed contracts, while the transaction had been consummated 
by transfer of the purchase money prior to the writing of the tablet (in 
contrast to the predominantly executory character of the Neo-Baby- 
lonian contract tablet). 

The institution of the il/kw services arising from land ownership is, of 
course, well-known from Babylonia as well. The Hammurabi Code de- 
votes several paragraphs—principally paragraphs 27-41—to the status 
of feudatories and their property. However, the Hammurabi Code is 
more rigidly interested in the feudatory person, whom it fetters almost 
irrevocably to his feudal obligation, while the Hittite Code considers the 
field, rather than its occupant, as the i/kw producing agent. According to 
the Hammurabi Code, except for limited exceptions, “In no case is the 
field, orchard, or house belonging to a soldier, a commissary, or a feuda- 
tory salable” (par. 36).'° In cases of prolonged absence of the owner, 
the new, usurping occupant may retain title provided he has fulfilled his 
feudal obligations for three years.’* Faithful fulfillment of the feudal 
obligations thus become an important criterion in establishing ownership. 
The Hittite Code, on the other hand, is considerably more flexible as to 
the salability of real estate, since it proclaims the land, rather than the 
tenant, to be mortgaged with the service. Thus the Babylonian ilku 
legislation would not help us understand the problem of Genesis 23, and 
we must conclude that the Biblical account assumes the jurisdiction of 
Hittite law and courts. 

Additional evidence for a Hittite legal background of our account is 
the prominent mention made of the trees on the purchased property 
(v. 17, “... and all the trees which were on the field, along its entire 


SCf. Edouard Cuq, Etudes sur les lois hittite, Paris (1929), p. 474, and J. Fried- 
rich and H. Zimmern, Per Alte Orient, 1922, pp. 12 ff. 

®°M. Schorr, Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden, p. 523. 

10 Speiser-—Pfeiffer, 100 New Selected Nuzi Texts, 1935, text No. 60. 

11 The author is now completing a thorough comparative study of the development 
of contract and covenant forms in the Near East in biblical times. 

12 Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 167 (translator: Th. J. Meek). 

8 Cf. W. Eilers, “ Die Gesetzesstele Chammurabis,” Der Alte Orient, Vol. 31, No. 
3/4, p. 20, where he traces to Sumerian sources the law regarding the three-year 
tenure as proof of ownership. Cf. Babyl. Talmud, Baba Bathra, 28a. 
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border-line *). As is well known, a characteristic trait in Hittite business 
documents is the consistent listing of the exact number of trees at each 
real estate sale. V.17 makes it virtually certain that the actual legal 
act—written or unwritten—between Abraham and Ephron made specific 
mention of the exact number of trees on the property. 

We have thus found that Genesis 23 is permeated with intimate knowl- 
edge of intricate subtleties of Hittite laws and customs, correctly cor- 
responding to the time of Abraham and fitting in with the Hittit« 
features of the Biblical account. With the final destruction of the Hittite 
-apital of Hattusas about 1200 B.C. E., these laws must have fallen into 
utter oblivion. This is another instance in which a late dating must be 
firmly rejected. Our study again confirms the authenticity of the “ back- 
ground material” of the Old Testament, which makes it such an in- 
valuable source for the study of all aspects of social, economic and legal 
aspects of the periods of history it depicts." 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE COINS “ YEAR 
FOUR.... OF THE REDEMPTION OF ZION” 


B. KANAEL 


The Hebrew bronze coins bearing the inscription ‘ Year four (one 
half, one quarter) of the redemption of Zion’! which were formerly 
attributed to the fourth year of the rule of Simon Maccabaeus (139/8 
B.C.) have been ascribed by Sellers and Albright to the fourth year of 
the “ First Revolt ” against the Romans (A. D. 69/70). This opinion is 
based on the fact that these coins are not found in the excavations at 
sites of places, such as Gezer, Beth-zur and Bethel, which were under 
Simon’s sway, as well as on stylistic and epigraphic grounds,’ and is now 
shared by virtually all competent numismatists * who have dealt with the 
problem during the last decade. 

It was formerly thought that these coins were issued on the strength of 


14 [This paper adds a very important new element to the already recognized details 
of legal and customary procedure of Middie and Late Bronze Age date in Genesis. 
The most striking illustrations have hitherto come from Horite (Hurrian) sources, 
and we now have an equally remarkable group of parallels from Hittite sources. 
Exactly what this means from the ethnic and historical points of view remains for 
future investigators to determine.—W. IF. A.] 

1G. F. Hill: A Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine (British Museum 
London (1914), Pl. XX, 8-15; M. Narkiss: Coins of the Jews (Hebrew), Jerusalem 
(1936), Corpus, Nos. 1-3. A. Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Coins, 2nd ed., Jerusalem 
(1947), Corpus, Nos. 4-6a. 

20. R. Sellers and W. F. Albright, BULLETIN, No. 43 (Oct., 1931), p. 18. More 
recently: W. F. Albright, BULLETIN, No. 81 (Feb., 1941), pp. 5-6. See also: E. 
Bickermann, Der Gott der Makkabder, Berlin (1937), p. 175, n. 7. 

3 E. L. Sukenik: Aedem I (Hebrew), 1942, p. 14; idem in The Jewish People, Past 
and Present, I, New York (1946), p. 65; A. Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew Arts, New 
York (1950), p. 89. 
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Antiochus Sidetes’ permission to mint coins (I Macc. XV, 6). This grant 
was, however, repealed * before coming into force.“ 

The dies of the coins under discussion are of the superior workmanship 
generally associated with silver coins; they were, indeed, substitutes for 
silver currency, whole(?), half and quarter shekels... What was the 
reason for the issue of such copper coins in place of silver in the fourth 
year of the revolt, and by whose authority were they coined? It must be 
remembered that this was the year of the “ civil war” between John of 
Gischala, who was until then the ruling tyrant of Jerusalem, and Simon 
Bar Gioras. In the opinion of the present writer, Bar Gioras succeeded 
in seizing the reins of government in that year, because his movement 
was messianic,® riding the crest of a wave of messianic enthusiasm which 
had swept the Jews in the year 69. In the previous year, the Romans 
under the command of Vespasian had already been closing in on Jerusa- 
lem,’ and the Jews saw no hope of holding out against them. Then sud- 
denly Nero was murdered, and four Emperors (Galba, Otho, Vitellius 
and Vespasian) succeeded one another in the space of a single year. The 
Jews saw in this signs of salvation from Heaven; they believed that the 
Roman Empire was crumbling as a punishment for the assault on the 
Holy City. This sequence of events swept Bar Gioras into power, and 
he succeeded in establishing his rule over the whole of Judea and Jerusa- 
lem, excluding the Temple Mount, on which John of Gischala had forti- 
fied himself.* However, the treasury had been robbed, at least in part, 
during the disturbances preceding Bar Gioras’ seizure of power.’ The 


‘Cf. the present writer’s article: “ The Beginning of Hasmonean Coinage,” Israel 
Exploration Journal, 1, 3 (July, 1951). 

‘There is no point in attributing these coins to Simon, for all the Hasmonaean 
rulers issued coins bearing their own names. Only the coins issued during the First 
Revolt against the Romans (66-70 A.D.) are conspicuous by the absence of any name 
of an issuing authority. For the nominal seat of power during the ‘ First Revolt’ 
was the Synhedrion (Sanhedrin), which was an anonymous body, and not any 
individual ruler, as had been the case during the other two periods in which Hebrew 
coins were issued, i.e. the Hasmonaean period, and the time of the Bar Cochba 
war (A.D. 132-135). 

As for the symbols on these coins, the chalice is a continuation of the main symbol 
of the “ thick shekels.” Since Sukenik and Reifenberg have conclusively proved that 
these were coined during the First Revolt (E. L. Sukenik, Aedem I, Jerusalem 
(1942), pp. 12-19; A. Reifenberg, QDAP XI (1944), pp. 83-85), it follows that the 
coins under consideration, which are partly imitations of the thick shekels, belong to 
the same period. The remaining symbols on these coins appear here for the first 
time in a distinct form, and most of them (ethrog [citron] and lulab, [palm tree]) 
continue to appear later, although in a different form, on the coins of the Bar Cochba 
war, whereas they were missing from the Maccabaean coins. 

°Ct. Baill, lc. p. xen; Narkiss, 1. c., p. 95. 

°On the politico-messianic hopes of that time, ef. Tacitus, Hist. V, 13; Suetonius, 
Vespasian, 4: Josephus, Bell. Jud. VI, 5, 4, $$ 312-315. On the messianie trend of 
the Sicarii and Bar Gioras see esp. J. Klausner, Historical Essays, 5th ed. (Hebrew), 
Tel Aviv (1947), pp. 304 ff. 

* Bell. Jud. IV, 8, 1, $$ 444-450; 9, 1 § 490. 

° Bell. Jud. [V, 9, 12, $577; VI, 1-3, esp. $$ 11-18. Nisan (Xanthicus) A.D. 69, 
‘when Simon became master of Jerusalem,” is here counted by Josephus as part of 
the third year of the war (Bell. Jud. IV, 9, 12, § 577), since he reckons the first 
year of the war from the autumn of A.D. 66; by the era of the coins, however, 
commencing the year from Nisan, this is the beginning of the fourth year of the war. 

® Bell. Jud. IV, 9, 11, § 568. 
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remaining silver was stored in the Temple treasury, which was in the 
hands of John. Since Bar Gioras had no silver at his disposal for minting 
purposes, he was compelled to use copper. 

The era of reckoning used on his coins “ Year Four... . of the redemp- 
tion of Zion” in place of the preceding “ Year Three .. . . freedom of 
Zion,” ?° throws light on the differences between Simon and John: John 
strove only for political freedom, while Bar Gioras stood at the head of a 
Messianic movement; hence his coins bear the inscription “ redemption 
of Zion.” We need not emphasize that redemption in this context means 
vastly more than freedom, the former being religious and Messianic and 
the latter mainly political. In the fifth vear of the revolt, from the spring 
until the autumn of A. D. 70, the year of Titus’ siege of Jerusalem, when 
John and Simon united in defense, they stopped issuing bronze coins and 
reverted to silver only.1: Hence it is clear that the coins bearing the 
inscription “ Year four .... of the redemption of Zion” were issued in 
the year A. D. 68/69 by the messianic movement of Bar Gioras, which 
was in power at the time over the whole of Jerusalem, with the exception 
of the Temple Mount. : 

It remains to add, that during the Bar Cochba war (A. D. 132-135) 
two different eras appear on the coins: first come those bearing the date 
“Year One of the Redemption of Israel,’ which are followed in the 
second year by coins bearing the date “ Year two of the Freedom of 
Israel.” '° This change of reckoning reflects, in the writer’s opinion, the 
reverse of the changes observed during the First Revolt: the prevalence 
of a Messianic current recognizing Bar Cochba as Messiah at the be- 
ginning of the revolt, and its replacement by a political one in the second 
vyear.* 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE MINAEAN KINGS OF ARABIA 
W. F. Avsricut 


Just fourteen years ago Professor F. V. Winnett of Toronto published 
a decisive study on the chronology of the Minaean kings, in which he 
proved that most of them reigned between 400 and 100 B.C.! In 1939 it 
was still impossible to fix the end of their independent rule, much less to 
fix the time of the earliest Minaean inscriptions. Palaeography was use- 
less, since no photographs of royal Minaean inscriptions had been pub- 
lished, and the hand-copies and transcriptions which were available were 
useless for paleographic dating. 

In 1950, after our first campaign of excavation in Qataban, I discussed 


10 Hill, l.c., Pl. NXX, 12-14; Reifenberg, No. 148. 

11 Hi |, l.c., Pl. XXX, No. 9; Reifenberg, No. 145. 

12 Hill. l.c., Pl. XXXII, f.: Reifenberg, No. 163 f.: S. Yeivin, The Bar Cochba War 
(Hebrew) Jerusalem (1946), pp. 75-80. 

12a [Since the original manuscript of this paper was written, Professor Sukenik 
and Reifenberg have declared themselves definitely in favor of the above dating, in 
publications which have subsequently reached Israel.] 


1 BULLETIN, No. 73, pp. 3-9. 
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the chronology of Qataban, and as an appendix I presented a table of 
the kings of Ma‘in, based on Hommel’s reconstruction of 1927 and Win- 
nett’s paper of 1939, with the last group of kings placed by our new 
Qatabanian data not earlier than the second half of the second century 
B.C.’ Paleographical checks were still unavailable. 

During the past two years the situation has changed. The publication 
of Les monuments de Matin by Mohammed Tawfik (Cairo, 1951) * 
vielded clear photographs of inscriptions belonging to four of these kings, 
while Ahmed Fakhry and G. Ryckmans have just published a photo- 
graph of an inscription of another king in their sumptuous volumes on 
Dr. Fakhry’s archaeological journey in Yemen.‘ Moreover, through the 
kindness of Drs. Tawfik and Nami I was able to see photographs from 
Beraqish (ancient Yathil), belonging to other reigns, including especiaily 
a photograph of RES 2999. Furthermore, the results of our second cam- 
paign in Qataban (1951) were much more important than those of the 
first campaign, and they have enabled me to revise our 1950 chronology 
downward, with the help of Dr. A. Jamme, P.B. And now Dr. J. 
Ryckmans’ publication of his book, L’institution monarchique en Arabie 
méridionale avant l'Islam (1951),° has provided us with a critical an- 
alysis of the succession of Minaean kings which is quite independent of 
the Hommel tradition—on which I depended too heavily in my first 
table (1950). 

At the same time, while working out the chronological relation between 
North Arabia and South Arabia, in the wake of Winnett, I had reached 

* BULLETIN, No. 119, pp. 5-15. 

* See BULLETIN, No. 125, p. 33, for a review notice of this important book. 

‘Ahmed Fakhry, An Archaeological Journey to Yemen (March—May, 1947) : 
Part I (Text), pp. xv (quarto) + 188: Part II, by G. Ryckmans, Epigraphical 
Texts, pp. xii +95; Part III, Plates, pp. x + 92 plates. All three volumes were 
published for the Service des Antiquités de Egypte by the Government Press, the 
first two parts in 1952, the third in 1951. These volumes contain a wealth of new 
material, including photographs and copies of previously unknown inscriptions which 
have been treated by G. Ryckmans, and many welcome photographs of previously 
known texts, which will be of great paleographical utility. Photographs and copies 
of architectural ornament and numerous views of the famous Marib Dam, first 
recorded photographically by Dr. Fakhry, help to make these volumes an event in 
the history of the recovery of ancient South Arabia. The scholar will not be dis- 
turbed by certain weaknesses in proof-reading and engraving, but will be grateful 
for the publication of the author’s material, obtained with difficulty and not always 
without elements of danger.—We have also just received Dr. Khalil Yahya Nami’s 
monograph, Les monuments de Ma‘in (Publications de UVInstitut? Frangais d’Arché- 
ologie Orientale du Caire, Etudes Sud-Arabiques: Vol. Il, Cairo, 1952, pp. ii + 31 
+ vi). Here we have a scholarly commentary in Arabic on the inscriptions pub- 
lished by Dr. Mohammed Tawfik (see n. 3, above), which is most helpful to the 
scholar who wishes to consult the literature on the subject. We congratulate M. 
Ch. Kuentz, director of the Institute, and his enthusiastic collaborators, Drs. Tawfik 
(Tawfiq) and Nami, for bringing out the two volumes and for projecting additional 
ones. 

° Cf. BULLETIN, No. 128, pp. 39f., n. 3, and my forthcoming review of J. Ryck- 
man’s, L’institution monarchique, in JAOS. A considerable body of imports and 
local imitations found at Timna‘ in 1950-1951 proves that the city was not destroyed 
until after the beginning of importation of terra sigillata and Arretine ware, which 
must be dated after c. 35 B.C. or a little later. Dr. Berta Segall is now working on 
the material of Graeco-Roman origin found in our excavations. 

° See my review, mentioned in n. 6. 
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conclusions which dovetail closely with the new Minaean chronology 
defended in this paper. The chronology of Dedan will be discussed in a 
paper on “ Dedan,” planned for the Albrecht Alt Festschrift; where 
necessary my results given there will be mentioned in the notes to the 
subjoined table of kings. 

In the following table I have not indicated gaps between rulers or 
groups of rulers, since we have little evidence for such gaps. Unless a 
connection between successive reigns is indicated, a larger or smaller gap 
remains possible. Three main groups of kings are known, but we are 
scarcely justified in speaking of “ dynasties.” 


REVISED LIST OF KINGS OF THE MINAEANS 


I, Tlyafit Yit (son of Sidqiil, king of Hadramaut ) ce. 400 B.C. 
Ilvafié Rivyam 
Haufi athta son and coregent of preceding ) 


Abiyadi’ Yithi' (probably grandson of Ilyafi' Yithi‘)*® 343 B.C. 
Wagalvil Rivam (son of preceding ) 

Hufnu Sidqu (son and coregent of preceding ) 

Llyafi Yafash (coregent of preceding ) 

‘Ammivyat Nabat (son of Abikarib)'° ce. 300 B.C, 


Yith'iil Riyam 


*In my opinion there can be no doubt that the Minaean monarchy is later in date 
than the change from mukarribs to kings in Saba’, which took place under Karib’il 
Watar, c. 450 B. ¢ the date was held by Rhodokanakis toward the end of his 
career; see BULLETIN, No. 128, p. 40, n. 3). The earliest Minaean inscriptions are 
paleographically later than that date, as we know now from published and unpub 
lished photographs: no Minaean inscription is boustrophedon. There are also strong 
geographical and archaeological indications that the Minaean kingdom was estab 


lished by the kings of Hadramaut about 400 B.C., or slightly later. The almost 
complete absence of inscriptions of Sabaean kings during the period 350-100 B.C. 


suggests that thi untry was then under Minaean domination. 

SRES 2771, dated in the reign of this king and his coregent, is reproduced photo 
graphically as No. 11 of Tawfik’s series (op. cit., plates 23f.). This is paleographi 
cally the oldest of the Minaean royal inscriptions which are so far published in 
photographic form. Hommel’s contention that the personal names of this inscription 
carry us to the time of the group of kings headed by Ilvafi' Yithi' (Siidarabische 
Chrestomathie, pp. 108 f.) is thus fully justified. We therefore follow his order here. 

®A long inscription of this king, RES 2774, is photographically reproduced by 


Tawfik as his No. 1 (plates 17-19). However, the script is later than that of the 
Gizeh Sarcophagus and the inscriptions of Halikarib Sidqu (n. 12), the List of 


Hierodules, and the Dedan inscription of Wagqalvil Nabat (n. 13), though earlier 
than that of the remaining kings whose inscriptions are available in photographic 
form. The text was, therefore, probably inscribed at least a century after the time 
when it was composed. Since it is a document of obvious importance to the noble 
clans whose names appear in it, there is nothing strange about the procedure. How 
ever, this situation is a warning against over-confidence at this stage of our knowl] 


edge; it remains possible that two styles of writing were in use at the same time, one 
archaic lapidary and the other a lapidary which was influenced by cursive (e. ¢., in 
the broadening of shafts of letters toward“their ends, giving them a wedge shape 
That the script often archaized is certain; cf. n. 12. 

1° Fakiry has published a photograph of a stele of this king which exhibits char 
acters almost, though not quite, as archaic as the inscription RES 2771: No. 14 (Vol. 
III, Pl. UV, and Ryckmans in Vol. II, pp. 12 f.). We must in any case distinguish 
the father of this king, Abikarib, from Abikarib Yithi' in the late second century 


B.C. 
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Tubba‘karib (son and coregent of preceding) * 


Yalikarib Sidqu (son of Abiyadi' [Riyam’]) ** ce. 250 B.C. 
Hufnu Yithi' (son[ ’] and coregent of preceding ) 

II. Wagqalh’il Nabat (held Dedan) ** ce. 200 B.C. 
Ilyafi' Waqah 
Wagalvil Sidqu (son of preceding, held Dedan) *! ce. 150 B.C. 
Abikarib Yithi' (son of preceding, held Dedan) 7° 
Ilyafié Yashur I (held Dedan) *° ce. 100 B.C. 


Hufnu Riyaim (son and coregent of preceding ) 


1 No photograph or other clear indication of relative date being available, this 
king and his father may have reigned earlier or later. At this point there seems to 
he a convenient gap in our sequence. 

1 A number of Halikarib’s inscriptions are represented by photographs: RES 
2831 (Tawfik, No. 12, Pls. 35-37); RES 2819 (Tawfik, No. 15, Pls. 38-39); RES 
2818 (Tawfik, No. 17, Pl. 40): RES 2777 (Tawfik, No. 18, Pl. 40). All except RES 
2831 are on steles and show a homogeneous script in transition from archaic Minaean 
o a developed system with tendency toward wedge-shaped shafts (cf. n. 9, end). 
RES 2831 is of the most formal monumental type but betrays its lateness by irregu- 
larities in the form of letters, especially of 7, which was very labile in texts of this 
veneral age. In this connection it may be said that the Gizeh Sarcophagus inscrip- 
tion (a photostat of which I have, thanks to the kindness of Dr. A. Jamme and of 
the British Museum, where Golenischeff’s original publication in Russian is to be 
found), dated in the 22nd year of Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy, certainly belongs to the 
third century B.C., and more probably to the first possible alternative (264/3 B.C.), 
than to the second (226/5 B. C.), in view of the total absence of wedge-shaped shafts. 
The List of Hierodules, dated by K. Mlaker in his important monograph, Die 
Hierodulenliste von Mazin (a copy of which LT now possess, thanks to the kindness 
of Dr. Maria Héfner), about the time of Halikarib’s successor, is available for 
paleographic study in the two plates attached to Mlaker’s book; the script is later 
than that of the steles of Halikarib and definitely transitional between that of the 
latter king and the inscriptions of the second-century kings from Dedan. A date 
for the List of Hierodules about the latter part of the third century B.C. squares 
extremely well with the names of places from which the hierodules came. 

‘3 Judging from the script of Jaussen and Savignaec, No. 31 (Plate CIIT), this 
king belongs to the period immediately preceding the main second-century group of 
Minaean kings. Hommel’s identification of him with a... Nabat who may have 
been a brother of Hufnu Riyaim (Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde, p-. 72) 
is thus quite erroneous, and my provisional dating in BULLETIN, No. 119, p. 15 is 
entirely wrong. The approximate date c. 200 B.C., here proposed, fits perfectly 
into the scheme of Dedanite chronology which I defend in the forthcoming paper 
mentioned above. 

14 Jaussen and Savignac, Nos. 17 and 12 (Pls. LXIV, XCIV, XCVII). The script 
is closely akin to that of their No. 11 (see below, n. 16) and unquestionably belongs 
to the second century B.C. It is no accident that the script of all of the inscriptions 
of Minaean kings found at Dedan (except for the text of Waqah’il Nabat) is vir- 
tually identical in its chief features; e.g., all show the developed wedge-shape of 
shafts and projecting lines. 

15 See n. 14 for the inscriptions mentioning his coregency with his father. 

16 See Jaussen and Savignac, No. 11 (Plates LNXIIT and XCVII). The seript of 
this inscription is virtually identical with the seript of the inscriptions of the 
Qatabanian king Yadi‘’ab Dhubyan Yuhargib, published by Mordtmann and Mitt- 
woch, Mitt. Vorderas.-dgypt. Ges., 37 (1982), No. 54; see BULLETIN, No. 119, pol, 
n. 21. Two further inscriptions of this same king, both in the same ornamental 
script, were found by A. Jamme in Wadi Beihin; they mention Yadi'’ab Dhubyan 
and his son, Shahr Yagil, as coregents. Naturally the script in the inscription of 
llyafii Yashur at Dedan is not so elegant, but forms of letters are throughout 
identical or nearly so. This Ilyafié Yashur is, therefore, not identical with Ilyafi' 
Yashur II, who was vassal of Shahr Yagil Yuhargib of Qatabién about the middle of 
the last century B.C. The script of the period of Shahr Yagil Yuhargib of 
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III. Yith‘iil Sidqu 


Wagqah’il Yithi' (son of preceding, vassal of Qatabian) ** c.15 BOG. 
Ityafii Yashur II (son and coregent of preceding ) 


End of Kingdom of Minaeans between c. 50 and ec. 25 B.C. 


This list must not be considered as in any way definitive. The succes- 
sion of groups I, II, II, proposed by Winnett and myself in 1939, is 
established beyond doubt by paleographic and other indications. The 
succession of kings listed for convenience under I is certain only where 
we know that they belong to the family of Ilyafi' Yathi‘: otherwise we 
are dealing with paleographic criteria of relatively indecisive character. 
However, there are confirmations of my proposed order in a number of 
vases. That group I must be dated between c. 400 and c. 200 appears 
certain to me, and the date of groups II and III in the second and first 
centuries, respectively, also seems certain. 

The date for the end of the Minaean kingdom depends largely upon 
recent discoveries made during the first four campaigns of the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man in South Arabia (two in Qataban,'* 
one at Marib, one in ‘Oman). Thanks to the munificence of the A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust and of the Sarah Mellon Scaife 
Foundation, systematic work on the publication of these major under- 
takings has already begun at the Johns Hopkins University, in collabora- 
tion with American and European scholars. In friendly competition with 
the school of Louvain, founded and headed by Professor G. Ryckmans, 
whose distinguished services to South-Arabian studies are known to all, 
we hope to assist materially in the rewriting of ancient South Arabian 
history. Indeed, our reconstruction of the history of South Arabian 
material civilization will unquestionably revolutionize current knowledge 
of the subject. 


Qatabin is reflected in the inscription of his vassals at Berdqish; it is much later in 


type. Moreover, the Nabataeans were by that time in control of Dedan. In 1950 I 
dated Yadi'’ab Dhubyin Yuhargib of Qataban in the third century; after lowering 
dates in 1951 I placed him about the middle of the second century B.C., in entire 


agreement with the Minaean chronology which I had worked out independently that 
same year. 

17 (Cf, the preceding note. 

18 On these campaigns see provisionally the account of G. Van Beek in the Biblical 
Archaeologist, XV (1952), pp. 2-18, and Dr. Maria Héfner’s survey in the Archiv 


fiir Orientforschung, XVI (1952), pp. 126 ff. 
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AMOS 1:5 IN THE LIGHT OF THE TIL BARSIP INSCRIPTIONS 
ABRAHAM MALAMAT 


There are various unelucidated passages in Amos’s prophecy against the nations, 
and among them is his threat against the Aramaeans. Without entering into an 
extensive discussion of the prophet’s statements on Aram and their historical back- 
ground (Amos 1: 3-5), we shall deal here with a single detail: ‘* And him that holds 
the scepter from Beth-Eden” (vy. 5). It is quite difficult to establish the time to 
which the prophet refers in his oracle on Damascus, and it seems that the subject 
hinges on events which occurred before Amos’s prophetic ministry. At any rate, it 
seems that the prophet, in speaking of Beth-Eden, refers to contemporary historical 
vents. Recent epigraphical material discovered in Syria, tends to support this view. 

It has now become apparent that the accepted theories which consider Beth-Eden 
is a city in Syria, west of the Euphrates, are baseless + and that, instead, it should 
be identified with Bit-Adini, the Aramaean state which lay on the banks of the 
\liddle Euphrates near the great bend of the river, and which was often mentioned 
n Assyrian documents from the ninth century on down.? Only a state of such im- 
vortance would be worthy of mention in the same breath as Damascus, while other 
Scriptural passages bear witness to this identification (in a shortened form: Eden). 
[I Kings 19: 12 (Is. 37: 12) refers to the * children of Eden who were in Thelasar,” 
in juxtaposition to Gozan, Haran and Rezeph, while in Ez. 27: 23 Eden is mentioned 
with Haran and Canneh. All these sites are in Aram-naharaim, i.e. in Eastern 
Syria. 

The state of Beth-Eden was founded in the 10th century, and during the first half 
of the 9th century it rose to the rank of the supreme Aramaean state in Aram- 
naharaim. It was conquered in 855 by Shalmaneser III and became an Assyrian 
province. Thus Amos, preaching in the middle of the eighth century, knew only the 
Assyrian province, which had replaced the ancient Aramaean principality of Beth- 
Eden. At the time of Amos Beth-Eden was administered by an Assyrian governor, 
to whom the title, “ Who holdeth a sceptre,” may aptly be applied, as the Hebrew 
idiom does not exclude a subroyal status.* 

Who was this Assyrian governor of whom Amos prophesies’ The solution of this 
problem may be found in the Assyrian documents excavated at the end of the 1920’s 
at Tell Ahmar, on the eastern bank of the Euphrates across from the mouth of the 
Sajur river. This site, 16 miles south of Carchemish, was ancient Til Barsip, capital 
of Beth-Eden.*| The documents are dominated by the brilliant personality of an 
Assyrian noble, Shamshi-ilu, who was the ruler of the western regions of Aram- 
naharaim, including Beth-Eden. Shamshi-ilu was not an ordinary Assyrian governor, 
but rather an aggressive ruler, who concentrated the highest offices of the Assyrian 
Empire in his own hands. 


1 (Cf. the commentaries on Amos |: 5, e.g. W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea (ICC), 
p. 19. Even the early translators had difficulty with the name Beth-Eden. The 
Vulgate translates Domus voluptatis, “ house of delight,’ from the Hebrew root, 
DN, and following the Vulgate’s lead, Haupt, OLZ X (1907) p. 306, explained the 
name as an appellation for Damascus 

* This view is expressed, for example, in Sellin’s, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch (1922), 
». 167. On the Aramaean kingdom of Beth-Eden, cf. Kraeling, Aram and Israel 
(1918), pp. 54ff., Reallerikon der Assyriologie Il (1938), s.v. “ Bit-Adini,” and 
O’Callaghan, Aram Naharaim (1948), p. 104. Cf. also my thesis, The Aramaeans in 
fram Naharaim and the Rise of Their States (Hebrew) (1952), Chap. VIII. 

3 Cf, Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten® (1922), p. 122. This appellation is repeated 
in the same chapter, verse 8, in relation to Ashkelon. However, the repetition is a 
problem for itself, as the verse involved was influenced: by the style of v. 5. 

' 4The details of the excavation of this site were published in the archaeological 
‘eport by Thureau-Dangin and Dunand, Til-Barsib I-IL (1936). After the conquest 


of Beth-Eden, the Assyrians changed the name of the city to Kar-Shulmanashared, 


‘ Shalmaneser’s Quay ” in honor of the conquering king. 
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This last is shown by the Assyrian inscription engraved on the statues of the 
lions, which were erected in the northeastern portal of Til Barsip.® In this inserip- 
tion, Shamshi-ilu is embellished with lavish titles such as turtdn (second to the 
king), ndgiru rabi (supreme governor), Administrator of the Temples and Com 
mander-in-Chief of the Army (lines 9 and 14). In addition, he governed the “ Land 
of Hatti, the Land of Guti and all the Land of Namar,” and subjugated several 
other countries, including Urartu, Biblical Ararat (line 10, ete.). Of special interest 
is the fact that nowhere in the inscription is the name of the reigning Assyrian 
monarch mentioned, a unique fact in Assyrian historiography and decisive evidence 
for the weakness of Shamshi-ilu’s royal master. 

The era of Shamshi-ilu’s ascendancy may be easily established from the list of 


the eponyms, in which he is mentioned in the year 780, during the reign of Shal 
maneser IV, in 770, under Asshurdan IIT and in 752, under Asshurnirari V. We 
find, therefore, that Shamshi-ilu held sway for at least 29 years, and his influence in 
the Assyrian Empire was enhanced by the impotence of the Assyrian kings of that 


epoch, from Shalmaneser IV (782-773) until the rise of Tiglath-pileser III (746 
The time of Shamshi-ilu’s grandeur coincides with the era of the prophet (mos, 
who lived in the days of Jeroboam II, king of Israel (784-744), and Uzziah, king of 


Judah (784-743 It is logical to assume that the prophet would refer to an ageres 
sive personality of Shamshi-ilu’s stature. The mighty Assyrian autocrat, who 
attained a high degree of autonomy, was undoubtedly famous throughout the Near 
East, and his name must have been familiar, even in Palestine. The title, “ He 
who holds the scepter,” is a fitting appellation for him, and he is indeed worthy to 


appear with Hazael and Ben-Hadad, Kings of Damascus. 

It may well be that Amos’s prophecy of the imminent doom awaiting the sceptre 
holder from Beth-Eden has an historical basis. Although we have no information 
of the final fate of Shamshi-ilu, it is known that the triumph of the aggressive 
Tiglath-pileser III in 746 brought far-reaching changes in the organization of the 
Assyrian coloni Iministration. In his efforts to secure centralized domination of 
the entire empire hich had been feeble in the days of his predecessors, Tiglath 
pileser divided the Assyrian provinces into smaller prefectures. Clear indications of 
this policy come from the excavations at Tell-Ahmar (Til-Barsip) and the neighbor 


ing Arslan-Tash, the ancient city of Hadattu. From the archaeological discoveries 
here, it is apparent that Tiglath-pileser IIT renewed royal authority and administra 
tion in these cities.” Thus Til-Barsip was severed from the city of Harran and 
became a petty Assyrian prefecture, while local autonomy became extinct in the 
entire western region. This must have been effected during the first years of his 
reign as a means of consolidating his political position in the region of the Euphrates, 


prior to his Syrian campaigns, which began in 743. If Shamshi-ilu was still alive in 


the first years of Tiglath-pileser’s reign, his fate must have been similar to that of 


his province. If so, Amos based his propheey of Shamshi-ilu’s doom on the policy 
of the Assyrian monarch, who appears as the rod of God’s wrath, raining down 
destruction on Beth-Eden and its ruler, who was probably of Assyrian extraction 
himself, as well as upon Damascus and its kings. This view is in full accord with 
the chronological situation, as Amos prophesied until at least 738.7 

The Greek Bible LXX) comes to the aid of our identification of the “ Sceptet 


holder from Beth en” with Shamshi-ilu. All recensions of the LXX have Harran 
instead of Beth-Eden.* This interpretation was drawn from a reliable source and is 
not a graphical error as some commentators have assumed.® It is known that the 
center of Shamshi-ilu’s province was actually in Harran, on the banks of the uppei 
Balib, and that from this seat of power Shamshi-ilu held sway over Beth-Eden. The 
Massoretic text refers to Beth-Eden, because this area was the westernmost part of 
Shamshi-ilu’s domain and thus closer to the Israelite horizon. 


5 Cf. the inscription in the report mentioned in the preceding note, pp. 145 ff. The 
inscription was first published by Thureau-Dangin, * L’Insecription des Lions,” ete. 
RA XXVITI (1930), pp. 11-21. 

6 Thureau-Dangin, Barrois, Dossin, Dunand, Arslan-Tash IT (1931), pp. 7 ff. 

7 Cf. Albright, “ The Biblical Period,” in The Jews I (1949), ed. Finkelstein. p. 38. 

8 However, the LXX reads “ tribe ” instead of “ scepter.” 

® The assumption being that the letters ) and R were interchanged. Cf. Harper, 


op. cit., p. 22. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 


In Altsyrien H. Th. Bossert has published a mass of material relating to the arts 
nd crafts of Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, and Arabia from the earliest 
imes to their absorption by Graeco-Roman civilization (Tiibingen, Wasmuth, 1951, 
‘vi + 128 pp, with 1417 illustrations on 407 8vo. pp.). The cuts are nearly all 
1alf-tones and almost all good; Bossert has again furnished us with a wealth of 
aluable archaeological material, compactly arranged and fully documented. This 
s an absolute must for all comparative archaeologists and historians. 

A publication of first importance in the Hittite field is 0, R. Gurney’s Pelican 
wok, The Hittites (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Pelican Books, 1952, pp. xv + 240 
- 32 plates, with many figures in the text, price 3/6—% .85 if ordered from Penguin 
jooks Ine., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Md.). Written by the leading 
sritish authority on Hittite language and literature, nephew of John Garstang, it is 
remarkably able and comprehensive survey of the subject with a splendid 15-page 
bliography, which will alone make it indispensable to specialists.—Invaluable to 
ll philologians, whether they specialize in Near-Eastern or in Indo-European fields, 
ill be Johannes Friedrich’s eagerly awaited Hethitisches Worterbuch in Hans 
<rahe’s Indogermanische Bibliothek (Heidelberg, Winter, fascicle 1, 1952, 96 large 
vo pp. D.M. 12). Judging from the content of the first fascicle it should be 
ompleted in four parts. Here we have etymologies, lists of grammatical forms, and 
dequate references to the cuneiform texts. Needless to say, Professor Friedrich’s 
inique standing in this and related fields makes the appearance of this work epochal 
n its significance for Hittite studies. 

Theodor H. Gaster’s The Oldest Stories in the World (New York, Viking Press, 
1952, x + 238 pp., $5.00) is a charmingly written collection of fourteen stories from 
Babylonian, Hittite, and Canaanite literature. The narrative is as faithful as the 
state of the original text and the author’s often personal interpretations allow, and 
the folkloristic comments will be valuable for the specialist and interesting for the 
layman. Full philological apparatus and folkloristic discussion will generally be 
found in the author’s previous book, Thespis (1950). The book is very suitable for 
cift purposes, 

Frank M. Cross, Jr., and David Noel Freedman have put biblical scholarship in 
their debt with their monograph, Karly Hebrew Orthography: A Study of the Epi- 
graphic Evidence (American Oriental Society, New Haven, 1952, pp. vii + 77 
[large 8vo], price $2.50 bound). Published as Vol. 36 of the American Oriental 
Series, this volume is a masterly contribution, with which the reviewer is in accord 
throughout. In future no Hebraist can successfully discuss such questions without 
utilizine the methods and materials analyzed by the two authors. The detailed 
study of the use of vowel letters in the inscriptions from Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
Sy ria is also important for Semitic studies in general. 

W. 


KF, ALBRIGHT 
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